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THE NECESSARY HYPHEN. 

The New York Herald said not long ago: 
“A twelve foot man eating shark was shot 
and killed in the Delaware river at Taconey.” 
Why so remarkable a curiosity as a twelve- 
foot man should have been killed, even if he 
were eating shark was not explained. Per- 
haps a twelve-foot man-eating shark was 
what the Herald writer meant ; but a few 
days afterward the Herald said: “An 830 
pound man eating shark was found in a net 
in the Freeport inlet yesterday.” 

Often we see strange words in the news- 
papers. When first we saw “ prewar,” we 
may have wondered whether it should be pro- 
nounced “ proo-ar,” or how, but now we know 
it means “pre-war.” So some very likely 
were puzzled by the headline, “George W. 
Monroe Rewed Privately,” until they realize 


that Mr. Monroe had been re-wed. The sec- 
ond word in the title of a book, set all in 
capitals, “THE PANGERMAN PLOT 
UNMASKED,” looked like a man’s name 
until it was realized that it referred to the 
Pan-German Plot. The headline, “ Frozen 
Fish Dealers Arrange for Profits,” appeared 
in April, when fish-dealers are not likely to 
be frozen, although fish may be. The story 
underneath showed that frozen-fish-dealers 
were meant. A wholly wrong idea was given 
by the headline printed in the Canton Daily 
News, “BRIDE TO BE KILLED BY 
MOTORCYCLE.” It should have read: 
“BRIDE-TO-BE KILLED BY MOTOR- 
CYCLE.” Another headline, “ Anti-Trading 
Stamp Bill Filed in Senate,” also gave the 
wrong idea. It was an anti-trading-stamp bill 
that was filed. Reading that a tract of land 
is to be divided into thirty acre farms, how 
do you know whether thirty one-acre farms 
or a number of thirty-acre farms is meant? 
Compound words sometimes look queer 
when printed without a hyphen, as, for 
instance, “hydroaeroplane,” “ hydroelectric,” 
“ antiimperialist,” “taillight,” or “motheaten.” 
Of course, reading that the New Jersey 
Republican State Committee “is asking the 
members of the party to contribute to its 
coffers one hundred thousand dollar bills,” 
we know that the commitfee isn’t asking for 
one hundred thousand-dollar bills, but the 
meaning would have been plainer if the phrase 
had been printed “100,000 dollar bills.” 
Sometimes the omission of a hyphen seri- 
ously changes the meaning of a sentence, as 
in the advertisement said to have been printed 
as follows in a London paper: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Levi, having cast off clothing of 
every description, invite an early inspection.” 
Common sense is a good guide for the use 
or the non-use of the hyphen. It doesn’t 
make much difference whether we write 
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proof reader, proofreader or proof-reader, 
since the meaning is clear in any case, but it 
does make a difference whether we write 
re-cover or recover; recreation or re-creation; 
re-mark or remark, because the alternative 
words mean different things The hyphen 
should always be used if misinterpretation is 
possible without it, as “a poor-rate collection.” 
“a poor rate-collection”; “a _ pickled 
herring-merchant,” “a pickled-herring mer- 
chant.” The following phrases, as printed, 
with or without hyphens, are obviously 
wrong: An infallible wrinkle-remover and a 
superfluous hair-remover (should be “a 
superfluous-hair-remover ”) ; the most bigoted 
anti-trade unionist (should be “anti-trade- 
unionist”);  lay-writers ( nonprofessional 
writers, not writers of lays ; should be “ lay 
writers”); the strong Navy agitation (should 
be “the strong-Navy agitation”); an anti- 
high tariff editorial ( should be “an anti-high- 
tariff editorial”); the ex-Navy League presi- 
dent (should be “the ex-Navy-League-presi- 
dent ” or, much better, the ex-President of the 
Navy League); pre-World War cost of liv- 
ing (should be “ pre-World-War cost of liv- 
ing”); cost of living statistics (should be 
“ cost-of-living statistics”). 

Common-sense consideration of the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed in these cases 
makes it plain whether or not the hyphen 
should be used. The object of the hyphen is 
to make the meaning clear. 

Sometimes the way in which we pronounce 
a phrase indicates whether or not the hyphen 
should be used in writing it. For instance, 
when we say: “Robins are not blue birds, 
and they are not at all like bluebirds,” we 
pronounce “blue birds” and “ bluebirds” 
with a difference ci accent which indicates 
that “blue birds” should be written as two 
words, while “bluebdirds” should be written 
as a compound word. So, in pronunciation 
we make a distinction between “a _ strong 
Navy agitation” and “a strong-Navy agita- 
tion.” 

Thus rules for the use of the hyphen are 
beginning to appear. A hyphen, or as many 
hypl.ens as are necessary, should be used 
when’ words are combined to make an adjec- 
tival expression, representing a single idea be- 
fore a noun: as never-to-be-forgotten event, 
peace-at-any-price principles, well-to-do fam- 


ily. Hyphens should not be used when such 
combinations are used as predicate adjectives. 
We should write : “He is a man quite up to 
date, with up-to-date ideas”; “ You often see 
him in the moving-picture theatres, because 
he likes the moving pictures”; “Those who 
belong to the middle class may be expected 
to have middle-class ideas.” 

Manly and Powell’s “A Manual for Wri- 
ters’ says the hypnen should be used in nouns 
formed by the combination of two nouns one 
ef which stands in an objective relation to 
the other, as  mind-reader,  office-holder, 
hero-worship, wood-turning. The main ques- 
tion is whether the compound word, express- 
ing the combined ideas of its component parts, 
can be written without a hyphen and still not 
shock the eye. Schoolroom, workshop, 
taxpayer can; story-teller, sleeping-room, 
office-holder, property-owner cannot. The 
modern tendency is to omit the hyphen where 
it is not required. To-day, to-night, and 
to-morrow always used to be written and 
printed with a hyphen. Now in these word; 
the hyphen is generally omitted, with no loss 
to any one. 

The following rules for the use of the 
hyphen are given by authorities :— 

Wilson says the hyphen should be used : — 

1. In those compounds in which the first 
of the primitive words ends, and the second 
begins, with the same letter ; as, book-keep- 
ing, ear-ring, night-time. ; 

2. In those compounds in which the first 
of two primitives ends, and the second begins, 
with a vowel; as, fire-arms, peace-offering. 

3. In those compounds whose meaning 
would be obscured, or whose pronunciation 
would be less easily known, by the consolida- 
tion of the simples, as, pot-herb, soap-housz, 
first-rate. [Wilson might have added top-hat.] 

4. In all compounds ending with the word 
“tree” ; as, pear-tree, apple-tree ; also in 
those terminating with “ book”; as, day-book, 
shop-book. 

5. In nouns formed of a verb and an 
adverb or preposition ; as, a break-down, a 
look-out : or of a present participle and a 
noun; as, dwelling-place, humming-bird, 
printing-press. 

6. In adjectives, or epithets, which are 
formed in a great variety of ways; as, 
heart-broken, first-born, one-legged, two- 
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leaved, ill-bred, grown-up, unlooked-for, 
unheard-of, good-looking, above-said, church- 
going, brain-racking. 

Manly and Powell say :— 

A verbal noun ending in -ing united with a 
preposition used absolutely (i.e., not govern- 
ing a following noun ) should take a hyphen; 
as, The putting-in or taking-out of a hyphen. 

Compounds of fellow, father, mother, 
brother, sister, daughter, parent, and foster 
should be hyphenated when forming the first 
element of the compound ; as, fellow-man, 
fellow-beings, father-love (but : fatherland), 
mother-tongue, brother-officer, sister-nation, 
foster-son, parent-word. 

Compounds of “great,” indicating the 
fourth degree in a direct line of descent, 
should be hyphenated ; as, great-grandfather, 
great-grandmother. 

Compounds of dealer, god ( when this word 
forms the second element of the compound ), 
life, maker, master, and world take a hyphen ; 
as, coal-dealer, sun-god (but: godson, 
godfather, godsend ), life-principle ( excep- 
tion: lifetime ), tool-maker, master-stroke 
( exception : masterpiece ), world-power. 

Half, quarter, etc., combined with a noun 
should be followed by a hyphen; as, half- 
truth, half-tone, half-year, half-title ; quarter- 
mile. 

Compounds having “ self” or “by” as the 
first element of the compound are hyphenated ; 
as, self-evident, self-respect ; by-product, by- 
laws. 

Combinations with “fold” should be writ- 
ten as one word if the number contains only 
one syllable ; as two words if it contains more 
than. one syllable ; as, twofold, tenfold ; 
fifteen fold, a hundred fold. 

Adjectives formed by the suffixation of 
“like” to a noun are usually written as one 
word if the noun contains only one syllable 
(except when ending in 1) ; if it contains 
more (or is a proper noun ), they should be 
hyphenated ; as, childlike, homelike, warlike, 
godlike ; eel-like, bell-like, woman-like, busi- 
ness-like ; Napoleon-like (but : Christlike ). 

“Vice,” “ex,” “elect,” “general,” and 
“lieutenant,” constituting parts of titles should 
be connected with the chief noun by a hyphen; 
as, Vice-Consul Taylor, ex-President Roose- 


velt, the governor-elect, the postmaster-gen- 
eral, the lieutenant-colonel. [It should be 
noted that “ex” properly begins with a small 
letter instead of with a capital E, as it is often 
printed.] 

The prefix “non-” should ordinarily be fol- 
lowed by a hyphen except in the commonest 
words ; as, non-contagious, non-unionist, non- 
interference ; but nonessential, noncombatant. 

The prefixes ante-, anti-, bi-, co-, demi-, 
infra-, inter-, intra-, pre-, post-, re-, semi-, 
sub-, super-, tri-, are ordinarily joined to the 
word without a hyphen unless followed by 
the same vowel as that in which they termi- 
nate, or by w or y; as, antechamber, 
antiseptic ( but : anti-imperialistic ), biweekly, 
bipartisan, coequal (but: co-ordinate ), 
demigod, intramural (but : intra-atomic ), 
postgraduate, prearrange (but: pre-empt ), 
recast (but : re-eiter ), semiannual, subcon- 
scious, subtitle, superfine, triweekly, tricolor 
( but : co-worker3, re-yield ). Exceptions 
are sucn formations as ante-bellum, ante- 
Nicene, anti-Semitic, post-revolutionary, and 
combinations with proper names, long or un- 
usual formations, and words in which the 
omission of the hyphen would convey a mean- 
ing different from that intended ; as, pre- 
Raphaelite, re-for.nation (as _ distinguished 
from reformation ), re-cover (meaning to 
cover again ). 

Quasi, extra, super, and ultra ( prefixed to 
a noun or adjective ) as a rule call for a 
hyphen ; as, quasi-historical, extra-hazardous, 
ultra-conservative ( but : 
Ultramontane ). 

In fractional numbers, spelled out, connect 
by a hyphen the numerator and the denomina- 
tor, unless either already contains a hyphen ; 
as, The year is two-thirds gone; four and 
five-sevenths ; thirty one-hundredths ( but : 
thirty-one hundredths ). Do not hyphenate 
in such cases as “One half of his fortune he 
bequeathed to his widow ; the other to chari- 
table institutions.” 

The main principle, it will be seen, is to 
make the meaning clear, with word-formations 
that will be plain and not offensive to the eye. 
Variations in the rules given by different 
authorities for special words are not impor- 
tant. William H. Hills. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THz 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Near rhymes — like “fine-time” — are 
common in the work of amateur verse makers, 
but poets are expected to avoid them. In the 
poems of John Masefield, however, W. H. 
Hamilton has noted near rhymes “ innumer- 
able, incredible, not to be explained by any 
toleration of, or preference for, assonance 


such as a Celt might plead : ‘Floor dust’ with 
‘sawdust,’ ‘lie sweet’ with ‘High Street,’ 
‘banner’ with ‘bandanna,’ ‘bastard’ with 
‘lasted,’ ‘bowler’ with ‘ Hispaniola,’ ‘ thought’ 
with ‘ report,’ ‘Susans’ with ‘nuisance,’ ‘ bor- 
der’ with ‘ marauder,’ ‘corner’ with ‘ yawner,' 
‘bearers’ with ‘Sierras’ and many another 
loose irresolute pair.” 


How many words are there in a novel? Ia 
a recent prize-novel contest in England, it was 
stipulated that submitted manuscripts should 
contain not fewer than 60,000 nor more than 
100,000 words. Perhaps 120,000 words is 
about the limit for an ordinary book. Here, 
however, is an interesting table, figured up by 
Michael Sadleir for his “ Excursions in Vic- 
torian Bibliography : — 


George Meredith: “ Harry Richmond,” 240,- 
000 ; “*Beauchamp’s Career,” 230,000; “ Vit- 
toria,”’ 220,000 ; “ The Egoist,” 219,000 ; “Sandra 
Beldoni,” 213,000 ; “ Evan Harrington,” 200,000 ; 
“Shaving of Shagpat,” 153,00; “ Richard Fev- 
erel,” 197,000 ; “ One of Our Conquerors,” 180,- 
ooo ; “ The Amazing Marriage,” 178,000 ; “‘ Rhoda 
Fleming,” 175,000 ; “‘ Diana of the Crossways,” 
172,000; “Lord Ormont and His Aminto,” 
123,000, 

Thomas Hardy: “ Tess of the D‘Ubervilles,” 
172,000 ; “The Return of the Native,” 169,000 ; 
“Jude the Obscure,” 167,000; “ A Laédicean,” 
167,000; “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” 160,000; 
“Far from the Madding Crowd,” 158,000 ; 
“ Desperate Remedies,” 158,000; “ The Trum- 
pet-Major,”” 158,000; “ The Woodlanders,” 153,- 
coo; “‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 151,000; “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” 135,000; “Two on a 
Tower,” 112,000 ; “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
85,000. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: “ St. Ives,” 172,000 ; 
“The Wrecker,” 141,000; “ The New Arabian 
Nights,” 111,000; “ Catriona,” 108,000; ‘“ The 
Master of Ballantrae,”’ 98,000; ‘“* Kidnapped,” 
94,000 ; “ The Black Arrow,” 91,000 ; “The Merry 
Men,” 81,000 ; “ Treasure Island,” 72,000 ; “ The 
Ebb Tide,” 66,000; “ Prince Otto,”’ 65,000 “ Is- 
land Nights Entertainments,” 60,000. 


es 

Some of the trials of the fiction writer are 
disclosed by G. B. Burgin, — the author of 
more than sixty books, — who says in his 
“Memories of a Clubman”: “The most 
trying part of a novelist’s life, is that his 
work is never done, for these brain phantoms 
have a knack of recalling themselves to his 
recollection at a very inopportune moment. 
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He may be sitting at dinner talking to a most 
delightful hostess and the girl heroine of the 
novel he is writing suddenly obtrudes herself 
on his attention. She wants to do something 
that he has not intended her to do, and it is 
useless to argue with her. His brilliant anec- 
dote misses fire, and his hostess afterward 
informs her husband that Mr. Smith, the 
novelist, gives himself airs and pretends to 
be absent-minded. When that obstinate girl 
heroine comes between the unfortunate author 
and his hostess, he knows at once that if fe 
does not go home and attend to her wishes 
she will become sulky and refuse to take her 
proper part in the story. Should he remain 
obdurate, regardless of the conventionalities, 
she will call on him during the night and ‘nag’ 
at him. A well-known poet once aroused his 
wife at three in the morning. ‘I’ve just 
thought of a lovely new word,’ said he. ‘I’ve 
just thought of an ugly old one,’ she retorted, 
and went to sleep again.” 


The writer who thinks that one should 
never sit down to write until inspiration comes 
is much less likely to be inspired than thie 
writer who sits down at his desk regularly 
every day and sets his brain at work as best 
he can, in the hope that inspiration will come 
to him. 

‘a 

H. G. Wells says : “ Mr. Shorter reminded 
me recently that I have written over fifty 
books.” Mr. Wells undoubtedly means more 
than fifty books, but a great many of the 
books that the publishers are sending out 
might be improved if they were written over. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 








I cannot agree with the author of the arti- 
cle “Write of the Plain People,” published 
in the April Writer. While the people so 
classed are in reality the bulk of the world, 
yet they as a class are so fed up on their own 
struggles that the problems of others along 


similar lines are not as interesting to them as 
those of a class of which they know little or 
nothing. “It is the Unknown which allures.” 
Whether it be for pleasure or profit, most 
people prefer doing those things not encom- 
passed in the daily grind. Is there any spe- 
cial entertainment in seeing or listening to 
the exposition of problems with which you 
have possibly grappled yourself just today 
and which have been settled not entirely to 
your satisfaction, or not at all? The man 
who “arrives,” handicapped by poverty, lack 
of position, influence or education — as we 
know education today — is so colossal @ 
figure that one’s interest and sympathy im-— 
mediately and unreservedly go ott to him, 
while the one equipped with everything which 
has been withheld from the ordinary man 
grips and holds the interest because he is 
possessed of “that something of an unknown 
quality,’ for which all mankind is striving. 
If the incentive to forge ahead is lacking; 
that is, if there is no ambition to get that 
which is seemingly beyond our reach, then: 
indeed are things at a standstill. What man- 
ner of being is it that is not interested in 
the “ pot of gold at the end of the rainbow”? 


“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” translated into modern parlance 
reads: “Where there is no competition, 


there is no progress :” therefore, in summing 
up I would say that the people want to grow; 
they want to build rather than struggle for 
the future of those coming after ; so let us 
encourage them to build rather than to fol- 
low lines of another’s construction or be satis- 
fied with mediocrity when eminence may de 
attained. And what the public wants, is what 
we must give them, always striving to make 
our work encouraging, instructive, and whole- 








some. Helen Owen Smith. 
BeLievue, Penn. 
QUERIES. 

{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else~ 
where.] 





Please tell me how much is being paid to- 
day for good short stories, such stories as ap- 
pear in the better class of magazines? Do 
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the big magazines give any consideration at 
all to the work of beginners? M. L. M. 

LovIsviILLe, Ky 

{ It is impossible to say what prices are 
paid for short stories, since prices vary from 
newspaper space rates — perhaps a quarter 
of a cent a word — to the two dollars or three 
dollars or more a word that Rudyard Kipling 
is supposed to get. The high-grade maga- 
zines do buy stories from unknown writers 
and pay well for them, but not so much, of 
course, as they wou!d pay for the same stories 
if they were offered by writers of established 
reputation. The reason is obvious, and it has 
nothing to do with the intrinsic value of the 
stories. The name 9; a writer who has earned 
a reputation for zood work, printed in the 
table of contents of a magazine, will help to 
sell the magazine, while the name of an un- 
known writer has no such value. For that 
reason writers of established reputation have 
a right to better pay than writers who have 
their reputations still to make. What a short 
story will bring from a magazine depends on 
the valuation the edito1 may set upon it. The 
high-grade magazines, as a rule, pay well.] 


What is a good recipe for a strong mucilage 
that I can make myself? A, R. W. 

{ The Scientific American Cyclopedia of 
Formulas recommends this recipe for a very 
strong mucilage for general use : Take 100 
parts gum arabic, 140 parts water, 10 parts 
glycerine, 20 parts diluted acetic acid, 6 parts 
aluminum sulphate. Dissolve the gum in the 
water, add the glycerine, then the other in- 
gredients ; mix; let stand a while; then 
strain through a very fine mesh. 


+ 
> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 

a 

Current History, the magazine issued 
monthly by the New York Times, is in the 
market {for articles, of from 4,000 or 4,500 
words, dealing with events and affairs that 





are making up the werld’s history of today. 
Current History is 10t polemical nor argu- 
mentative, and does not support or condemn 
any cause. It has no editorial attitudes and 
publishes no editorials. Simply written, in- 
teresting, authentic narratives are what the 
editors seek, stories without bias or propa- 
ganda purpose. All parts of the world are 
represented, and the subjects cover industry, 
commerce, finance, governntent, travel, sci- 
ence, exploration, education, and biography. 


The Forecast Magazine (New York) is 
always in the market for articles on com- 
munity welfare, child welfare, home eco- 
nomics, household efficiency, and nutrition. 


The Filling Station (Goggan Building, 
Houston, Texas ), a journal for filling sta- 
tions and petroleum jobbers, desires articles, 
of from 250 to 1,500 words, illustrated with 
photographs, if possible, showing new meth- 
ods of handling oil, grease, and _ gasoline 
around filling stations ; articles on efficient 
filling-station management ; and articles on 
how filling-station owners or operators are 
improving their business, etc. One-half cent 
a word is paid for articles, and two dollars 
for photographs. 


The Nation’s Business ( Washington, D. 
C.) is always glad to consider manuscripts, 
not exceeding 3,000 words, and preferably 
illustrated, which deal with subjects of gen- 
eral business interest. 


The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is very much in the market for short 
stories, of from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7™> -----4c: 
novelettes, of from 12,000 to 25,000 words ; 
and serials, of from 30,000 to 100,000 words. 


The special need of the Fun Book ( New 
York ) just now is for short humorous draw- 
ings, but the editor is always glad to consider 
short humorous material of all kinds, includ- 
ing various humorous sketches, anecdotes, epi- 
grams, aphorisms, limericks, jingles, and 
similar matter. 


The editor of the Jack o’ Lantern, soon to 
be published in New Haven, is in the market 
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for unusual short stories and plays, and calls 
upon poets, dreamers, cynics, realists, and 
romanticists to send him stories that they feel 
are good. He is looking for something un- 
usual, something different, and will welcome 
anything unconventional or untrammeled. He 
adds that he has been obliged to return the 
majority of manuscripts sent him, and that 
analysis shows lack of plot to have been the 
principal reason for rejection. The stories 
had no point, no objective ; many were, tech- 
nically, not short stories at all. Other faults 
were verbosity, and carelessness in grammar 
and punctuation and in the preparation of 
manuscript. 


The Quill ( Toronto, Canada ) wants some 
good short stories, preferably Canadian. 


The Elks Magazine ( New York) would 


like some humorous stories. 


Home Folks (Chicago) is in the market 
for some good short stories. 


Despite the fact that the needs of the Pic- 
torial Review ( New York) are so well sup- 
plied that the magazine is not at present in 
the market for material, the editors are al- 
ways eager to see any unusual fiction. 


Sunset (San Francisco) is always in the 
market for dramatic, well-told stories, pret- 
erably under 6,000 words. Good stories of 
any locality are welcome, but fiction with a 
Western or Oriental setting is most desired. 
Short stories intended for Sunset must have 
more than plot and action; these elements 
must be combined with real literary skill ~— 
not fine writing, but good professional story 
telling. 


The :mmediate needs of Action Stories 
(New York) are for Western adventure 
novelettes, of from 15,000 to 25,000 words, 
and for short stories dealing with adventure, 
mystery, and detective interest, of from 5,000 
to 7,000 words. The editor is always inter- 
ested in unusual adventure stories dealing 
with possible developments in science. 


Holland’s Magazine ( Dallas, Texas ) is in 
need of serials, of from 30,000 to 60,000 


words, and short stories, of from 3,500 
7,500 words. Just now the magazine needs 
no verse, and is arranging for its special arti- 
cles. 


The Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, Ernest C. 
Hastings, managing editor, is in the market 
for feature articles that have to do with re- 
tailing and retail methods. These stories 
may have to do with how successful businesses 
have beer built up, or they may be human- 
interest stories about some individual who 
has been particularly successful in some spe- 
cial line of retailing, or a feature story on 
how a store helped in the community during 
times of a great calamity, or the story might 
have to do with the conducting of some great 
merchandising event as handled by an in- 
dividual me:chant of the town, or by the mer- 
chants cotlectively. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, t:inimum rate one cent a word, It 
will be advisable to write to the managing 
editor before preparing the story. 


Brief Stories ( Philadelphia ) has increased 
its size to sixty-four pages, and consequently 
will require more stories each month. Brief 
Stories places no restraining policies or limi- 
tations on authors, excepting that stories must 
not exceed 3,000 words. The magazine has 
no prejudice as to type — humor, the bizarre, 
the tragic, and the sex story all receive equa! 
consideration, the idea being to show what 
satisfying and really excellent tales can be 
told in short lengths, rather than to specialize 
in any one type. 


McCall’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for short stories, of from 2,000 to 
15,000 words. The romantic type of story is 
preferred to the so-called realistic type, aod 
logical characterization as well as action is 
required. McCall’s columns are open to new 
writers, as well as to those of establis>ed 
reputation, manuscripts are passed upon with- 
in a week, and payment is made upon acce)- 
tance. 


The American Magazine ( New York) is 
more in need of good strong short stories 
than of anythirg else. Stories should have 
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plenty of action and color, and should not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words.. 





Travel ( New York) is always interested 
to see anything in the way of exposition and 
description on subjects of travel. Personal 
narratives are acceptable if the emphasis is 
laid on the travel side and not on the person- 
ality of the writer. Material for Travel 
must be well illustrated. 





Success ( New York ) is in need of fiction, 
of from 4,000 to 8,000 words, special articles, 
interviews, and especially good personality 
sketches. 





The editor of the News Service of the 
American Hereford Association, 300 West 
Eleventh street, Kansas City, Missouri, would 
like some feature articles or human-interest 
stories of farmers and breeders who have 
made a success with Hereford cattle. Suc- 
cess stories are particularly desired. Articles 
may contain from 300 to 1,500 words, and, 
when possible, shou'd be accompanied by pic- 
tures of Hereford herds, owners, young folk 
on the farm, or similar subjects. Manu- 
scripts will be considered promptly, and pay- 
ment made at the rate of one cent or more a 
word. 





The National Stockman and Farmer ( Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.) would buy a serial story suit- 
able for young and old, if a satisfactory one 
were offered. The paper is not in the mar- 
ket for any other manuscripts. 





Snappy Stories and Live Stories, both pub- 
lished by the New Fiction Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, are not buying much in the 
way of manuscript: at present. Their supply 
of serious stories is sufficient for the next 
four months. One-act plays (not by ama- 
teurs ) suitable for vaudeville production are 
always considered. Short stories of 2,000 
words and less is about all the Company is 
buying at present. Live Stories will be pub- 
lished twice a month, beginning with the Oc- 
tober issues. 


The Poet & Philosopher ( New York ) is 
enlarging its scope to take in a discussion of 
all matters of a vocational nature to aid in 
helping people to determine for what pro- 





fessions, trades, and businesses they are best 
fitted, and the editor solicits short stories -— 
of not more than 2,000 words — illuminating 
such qualifications as patience, perseverance, 
determination, etc., in overcoming difficu!ties, 
obstacles, and reverses in the professions, and 
ultimately leading to success. One such story 
will be printed in each issue ( quarterly ), and 
twenty dollars will be paid for each story ac- 
cepted. 





Social Progress ( Chicago ) is overstocked 
with all classes of matter, and will not be in 
the market again before October. A change 
in editorial policy prevents the acceptance of 
more contributions at the present time. 





The Boys’ Magazine ( Smethport, Penn.) 
is fully supplied with manuscripts for about 
a year ahead. 





Ace High (New York) will be published 
semi-monthly, beginning with the issue for 
October I. 


The Aerial Age ( Chicago) will be issued 
monthly beginning with the August issue 





The MacFadden Publications, Inc., 119 
West Fortieth strect, New York, announce 
the publication of Beautiful Womanhood, be- 
ginning with the August issue, and of Mid- 
night, a weekly, the first issue of which will 
appear August 5. 





The Churchman ( New York) announces 
a world prize contest on Immortality, and 
will award a prize of $1,000 for the best 
treatise on the subject, “ The Christian Be- 
lief in Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought.” No length limit is set, but it is 
recommended that manuscripts shall not ex- 
ceed 25,000 words. Manuscripts will be 
judged as to (1) personal conviction, (2) 
cogency of argument and accuracy in state- 
ment of facts, (3) literary style. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten, on one side of 
the paper, and must be signed with a motto 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name and address, with the motto 
on the outside. Only such manuscripts as are 
accompanied by stamps will be returned. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the Contest 
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Editor, Churchman, 2 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York, by December 1, 1923. 


For the most interesting and true-to-life 
stories received before November 30, to be 
published during she coming year, the True 
Story Magazine (New York) will award 
prizes totalling $5,000, as follows : First prize, 
$1,000 ; second prize. $500 ; third prize, $300; 
fourth prize, $200; and thirty additional 
prizes of $100 each. Should stories total a 
greater amount at True Story’s minimum 
space rate of two cents a word than the 
amount of the prizes awarded them, the larger 
sum will be paid. 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation announces a contest, open to composers 
of the United States, for a prize of $1,000 for 
the best orchestral composition submitted be- 
fore January I, 1923. Scores must be legibly 
written in ink, may not exceed fifteen minutes’ 
duration in performance, must be submitted 
without the name of the contestant, bearing 
only a motto, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, bearing the motto and con- 
taining the name and address of the contes- 
tant. The winning composition will be per- 
formed at the final concert of the 1923 Festi- 


val. No work may be submitted that has 
previously been performed or published. 


Compositions should be sent to Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
from whom further information may be ob- 
tained. 





The National Federation of Music Clubs 
has awarded its first prize of $500 for a lyric 
dance drama to Robert Francis Allen, of Cole- 
rain, Mass., for his poem, “ Pan in America.” 
The drama will be performed at the biennial 
festival of the Federation at Asheville, N. C., 
in June, 1923. 


Roy L. McCardell, of the New York Even- 
ing World staff, is the winner of the United 
Cigar Stores “How Can We Serve You Bet- 
ter?” contest, winning $2,500. Mr. McCar- 


dell has won six prizes since I9II, amounting 
in all to $47,800. 





The American Chamber of Commerce has 
awarded the prize of $50 for the best poem or 
ode mentioning the Mexican volcanoes Iztac- 


cihuatl and Popocatepetl to J. L. Starr-Hunt, 
of Mexico City. Second honors were awarded 
to Mabel A. Coan, cf Wyandotte, Michigan. 


The Hawthornden prize of £100 awarded 
annually in England for the best work of 
imagination in prose or poetry published in 
the previous tweive months by a writer less 
than forty years old has been awarded, 
through John Masefield, to Edmund Blunden 


for the volume of poetry called “The Shep- 
herd.” 


The American Academy in Rome _ has 
awarded the Walter Damrosch Fellowship in 
musical composition to Randall Thompson, of 
Roxbury, Mass. Winter Watts received hon- 
orable mention. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
cffered annually under the terms of the will of 
Toseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

The Karelsen Prize Essay competition — $1,000, 
$s00, and $250—for the best essays on “ The Rela- 


volume of 


tions of Capital and Labor,” offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Competition will close 
September 1, and manuscripts should be submitted 


Economic 
Conn, 


American 
New Haven, 


to the Secretary, 
Yale Station, 
April Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 


Association, 
Particulars in 


Particulars in July 


of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best essay on “ Gorgo, a 


Romance of Old Athens,” by Charles Kelsey 
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Gaines, written by a student of any college or uni- 
versity in the United States or Canada, offered by 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. I 
close December 1. 


Competition will 
Particulars in July Writer. 
Prize of $1,000 for the ** Contribu- 
offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. 


April, 9121, WRITER. 


essay on 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” 


Particulars in 


Prizes amounting to $10,000 for short stories based 
on fact, offered by True Confessions, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Competition to close October 1. 
in April Writer. 


Particulars 


Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Physical 
Culture for the best letters on ‘“‘ My Greatest Prob- 
lem — How I Solved It,” competition closing Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $30, $20, and $10 for the three best letters 
drawing a comparison between two serials now 
running in the Love Story Magazine ( New York ), 
contest to close July 10. 
WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent 
on request. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. 
Writer. 


Particulars in May 


for the best completion of a story, 


Particulars in January 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Boz- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. 
in January WRITER. 


Particulars 


Prize of $1,000 bonus for the play adjudged most 
meritorious as a piece of playcraft, 
Broadway 


offered by the 
Productions, Inc., contest to close Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in July Writer. 


Philadelphia Music League prize of $200 for a State 
song written by a resident of Pennsylvania, contest 
to close November 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Etude Prize contest, with $1,000 in prizes for piano 
solos, vocal solos, anthems, and part songs, con- 
test to 


WRITER. 


close December 1. Particulars in Juiy 

Prizes for phot yraphs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by 
New York State College of Forestry. 
July Writer. 


Particulars in 


Prizes aggregating $100,000 for a design for a new 
office building for the Chicago Tribune, contest to 
close November 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize ot $100 for the best long narrative poem 
group of poems and $50 for the most distinctive 
short Lyric West during 
1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, 
Monthly 


received for its department, 


poem published in the 


and $10 offered by the Popular 


Science (New York) monthly for ten 


months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Three annual prizes offered by Poetry for the best 
work printed in the magazine in the twelve months 
ending with that for September — $200 for a poem 
or group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
$100 for a poem or group of poems by any author, 
without limitation, and $50 offered to a young poet 
by the Chicago Friday Club. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse (Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
during 1922. Particulars in May WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 
* Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine ( New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WriTeER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Haniel Long, whose story, “ The Professor 
of Dreams,” appeared in the Century for 
July, is associate professor of English at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Professor 
Long was born in Rangoon, Burmah, in 1888 
and received his education at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard University. He then 
worked for a year on a New York city news- 
paper, and has since taught at the Carnegie 
Institute. His poems have appeared in Poe- 
try, Contemporary Verse, and Harper's 
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Magazine, and were published in book form 
by Moffat, Yard, & Company, in 1920. His 
stories have appeared in the New Republic, 
the Freeman, Broom, the Double Dealer, the 
Wave, and the Century. Professor Long 
says that his writing stories developed from 
his verse-writing, for he came to regard at- 
mospheric prose as a_ better medium for 
narrative than any form of verse, and he likes 
to publish only in magazines the editorial 
policy of which he approves. “The Profes- 
sor Dreams” had been five years in his desk 
before it was published, and Professor Long 
never sends stories out before they are three 
or four years old. He says he is exceedingly 
slow in composition, being less interested in 
construction than in style. 


Mary Wells, whose story, “The Coverlid,” 
came out in St. Nicholas for July, was born 
at Baldwinville, N. Y., and is at present teach- 
ing French in Corning Free Academy, so that 
writing with her is a side issue. She began 
to write some years ago, chiefly through the 
suggestion of an editor, who advised her to 
try a story fer publication. Her stories have 
been published in the Youth's Companion, 
“Just Folks” being her latest one, and in St. 
Nicholas, the Christian Register, the Ameri- 
can Baptist publications, and other magazines, 
and she has also had various poems published. 
Miss Wells hopes sometime to devote herself 
entirely to literary work. 


Agnes Gill Wynne, whose poem, “The 
Restful Ride,” was published in the July 
Forum, was born and educated in the state of 
Mississippi. During the period of her college 
life she specialized in music, having studied at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. Since her mar- 
riage, in November, 1911, she has lived at 
Fordyce, Arkansas. Mrs. Wynne has always 
been intensely interested in literary work, 
especially in poetry, and her poetic efforts 
first attracted attention from their publication 
in newspapers throughout Arkansas. “ The 
Restful Ride” was inspired by the autumn 
sunsets, which are singularly and incompar- 
ably beautiful in Arkansas. Mrs, Wynne is 
a member of the Authors and Composers So- 
ciety of Little Rock, and since her election to 
that Society her poems have appeared regu- 


larly in the Arkansas Writer. She has re- 
cently taken up short-story writing, as we'!. 


— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Delafield.— It was purely by chance that 
FE. M. Delafield took up literary work. On a 
dull visit to country acquaintances she sud- 
denly found herself adopting the ruse of a 
friend of hers who made it a practice to 
escape from the company on the excuse of 
having to work on her novel —an imaginary 
work in the literal sense. Miss Delafield, to 
quiet a tender conscience, made a feint at be- 
ginning a romance, became interested, and to 
her surprise found a novel taking shape un- 
der her hand. — Book News. 

De Morgan. — When William De Morgan's 
life-long efforts as an artist had definitely 
failed in the business sense, and he had bit- 
terly exclaimed : “ All my life I have beet 
trying to make beautiful things, and now that 
I have made them nobody wants them!” he 
looked again at 2 manuscript which he had be- 
gun in 1901, and had nearly burned in self- 
disgust. It consisted of two chapters only of 
“Joseph Vance,” which he had written in a 
few leisure hours “just to see what I could 
do.” As a matter of fact, he had tossed the 
thing into his waste-paper basket, and it was 
by chance that his noble and gifted wife had 
seen and quietly preserved it. In 1905 an ill- 
ness confined him to bed, and Mrs. De Mor- 
gan brought the old manuscript to his room 
and, laying it by his bedside with a pencil at 
its side, said : “I think something might | 
made of this.” De Morgan, suffering more 
from listlessness than sickness, became inter- 
ested —so much interested that he went to 
work at once. 

Mrs. De Morgan had thought of a pencil, 
but had forgotten all about paper. As a re- 
sult, he wrote the continuation of 
Vance” in the washing-book, which happened 
to be handy, and when that was full, unable 
to arrest the rapidity of his flying pen, he cov- 
ered the backs of advertisements, torn enve- 
lopes, scraps of paper which were within his 
reach, with the continuation of the story, so 
that afterward it was with difficulty that Mrs. 
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De Morgan pieced the disjointed fragments 
together into a consecutive whole. 

Doyle. — Sir Arihur Conan Doyle does not 
use the typewriter, but writes his own “ copy” 
in a firm, clear, neat hand, with thick up-and- 
down strokes. His day’s work varies from 
1,000 to 2,500 words. When he is engaged on 
a book he “does his stretch” systematically 
nearly every day. If he is writing about any 
epoch he begins by reading every book avail- 
able that bears upon it. He takes copious 
notes, and then rearranges them in long lists 
under the heading of the different characters, 
getting, for example, everything about arch- 
ery under the heading of “archer,” and every- 
thing about a knight or a monk under 
“knight ” or “monk.” In this way, if he has 
a conversation between a knight and an archer, 
having the two lists in front of him he can 
hope to make eacn man talk within his own 
limits. 

Hurst.—In an article in a college paper, 
Fannie Hurst thus describes to the studenis 
the making of her short stories : “I walk in 
Central Park, figuratively, with the character 
I wish to put in a story. Gradually the story 
weaves itself around that character until I 
have it all in mind, from Alpha to Omega. 
Then I do the first draft. It takes about 
twenty days to do the first seven or eight 
drafts, and then I am ready to whip the story 
into something approaching its final form. I 
never start with a situation for the develop- 
ment of a story. 
acter. 


It is always with a char- 
If there were but one thing I could 
leave with you it would be the word ‘ sincer- 
ity. It is the one quality that pervades all 
good work and without which no work is 
good work.” 





———<> = — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A New Idea About Copyright.— A new 
copyright bill is to be introduced by the Dan- 
ish government. The present copyright act 
gives to an author and dramatist unlimited 
rights in his own production during lifetime, 
and to his descendants unlimited rights until 
fifty years after his death. 
rights are “ free,” 


Thereafter the 
and a publisher oz theatri- 
cal manager can respectively publish or pro- 


i 


duce his works without paying any author’s 
fees. 

On behalf of its members, the Danish au- 
thors’ association has been agitating for a re- 
vision of the copyright act. It insinuates that 
publishers and theatrical managers republish 
and make use of the works of authors who 
died more than fifty years ago because no 
royalties are involved. Thus the dead authors 
and playwrights are, they say, being used in 
unfair competition against living authors and 
dramatists. The association demands that an 
organization of living authors and dramatists, 
and not the state, control the works of dead 
colleagues after the expiration of the fifty- 
year period ; that the rights should not then 
become free, and that it be empowered to de- 
cide to whom the royalties be distributed. 

According to the Danish press, the authors 
have succeeded in making the government see 
their point of view, and Mr. Appel, Minister 
of Education, has requested representatives. 
of associations of authors, dramatists, com- 
posers, and artists to become members of a 
joint committee to work out a bill to be put 
before the Rigsdag. 

Danish organizations are said to be work- 
ing jointly in this matter with their colleagues 
in Norway and Sweden, and similar bills are 
likely to be introduced in these countries. 

How to Make a Duplicating Machine. — 
A package of gelatine, which will cost only 
about ten cents, is the basis of a simple dupli- 
cator that will take the place of a high-priced 
machine. Melt the gelatine and pour it into a 
shallow tray. A small amount of glycerine 
added to the preparation before it hardens 
will tend to keep the surface from hardening. 
After the gelatine cools it is ready to use. 

A special duplicating ribbon for the type- 
writer and a small bottle of duplicating ink 
may be obtained, for a small sum, at any store 
where they sell duplicating machines. Next, 
a small rubber roller (one from a photo- 
graphic set may be used ) should be obtained. 
The work can be done without the roller, but 
it may not give a clear, even print. 

The duplicating ribbon is placed on the type- 
writer in the same manner as the ordinary 
ribbon and the machine is operated in the 
ordinary way. After the article is written it 
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is placed face down upon the gelatine, which 
should be dampened ( not wet ) before using. 
The roller is run over it, evenly, several times, 
and then the paper is carefully removed. 
This leaves the reversed print upon the gela- 
tine. 

You are now ready to make as many copies 
as you wish. Lay your blank paper face down 
on the gelatine, being careful to see that it is 
on straight, and run the roller over it, lightly. 
This gives a clear reproduction of the print. 

Handwritten articles may be reproduced in 
the same way, except that in writing them the 
duplicating ink must be used in place of regu- 
lar writing ink. Typewritten letters with your 
signature at the bottom may be made also. 

Illustrated letters may be made by first typ- 
ing the article to be reproduced and then 
drawing the picture with the duplicating ink, 
being careful not to touch the printing, as it 
smudges easily. 

Small booklets of stories or verse may be 
thus easily made, with your own pictures to 
illustrate them. Copies of any magazine or 
newspaper illustration may be made by simply 
going over the printed drawing with the dupli- 
cating ink and reproducing as stated above. 

Twenty copies and more may be made at a 
time, according to the speed of the person 
doing the work. 

Duplicating ink that can be used with any 
duplicating machine is made by adding a small 
amount of glycerine to ordinary ink, Thus, by 
mixing your own ink you can obtain various 
colored duplicating inks that would cost you 
many dollars, if you had to buy them.—Frank 
Scenter, in Detroit News. 


A Library of Libraries —With the formal 
dedication of the James J. Hill Reference 
Library in St. Paul, the Northwest acquires 
an institution in which any section of the 
country, or any country, would be eminently 
justified in taking pride. Housed in one of 
the best and most beautiful library buildings 
of the world, it will be managed, following 
the directions of its benefactor and his family, 
with the highest efficiency. Students of re- 
search will be assigned private rooms in which 
they may work during the day and evening, to 
return on the following morning and take up 
their task where they left off, their references 





unremoved, their manuscripts untouched. If 
the student wishes to avail himself of a manu- 
script or other rare work, the photostat, an 
invaluable adjunct of the library, will be put 
at his disposal with the result that faithful 
copies of whatever he desires will be placed 
on his desk. Books not in the library when 
called for will be obtained from other librarics 
or bought if the committee of specialists in 
charge of accessions deems them of sufficient 
merit. The volumes the library has will be 
loaned to other libraries, while scholars 
throughout the country will be invited to make 
suggestions for new purchases, keeping in mind 
the needs of the Northwest. It will be, in 


short, a library of libraries.— New York 
Evening Post. 


The Age of Heroines Advancing. — The 
ideal age for the heroine of the moving-pic- 
ture romance or the love story of today is 
twenty-eight years, an age that only a ‘few 
years ago was regarded as fixing a woman 
definitely in the ranks of confirmed spinster- 
hood. This is the conclusion made from a 
careful study of the 27,000 love stories which 
amateurs from all walks of life wrote for the 


scenario contest recently conducted by The 
Chicago Daily News. 

“ Striking unity among the natior-" 
tered contestants upon the subject of the 


heroine’s age is among the first things to be 
noted by the judges,” said James Shryock, di- 
rector of the contest, announcing the facts as 
brought out by the competition. “It is too 
general to be accidental and represents un- 
doubtedly a country-wide change in ideals. 

“Few of the heroines are in their ‘teens, 
only a handful are in their very early twea- 
ties, the great majority are around twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight, the authors seeming 
to regard this age as woman's best and 
woman as more beautiful, intelligent, poised 
and attractive there than previously. The 
judges declared that the age of the ideal 
heroine had been advancing steadily since the 
70s, when a girl of sixteen or seventeen was 
regarded as romantically perfect. 

“The judges explain this by citing woman's 
entrance into industry, politics, education, and 
by pointing out that woman today refuses to 
grow old and takes better and more intelligent 
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care of her beauty than she did in early 
periods. In the stories written by women, 
sixty per cent. of the total heroines were on 
the average four to five years older than ‘n 
the stories written by men.” — Chicago Dis- 
patch in New York Times. 

A Fateful Editorial Blunder. — Charles 
Norris, editor and writer and the husband of 
Kathleen Norris, the novelist, spoke recently 
before the Oakland, California, Literary Club. 
“When I was working for a certain publisher 
fifteen years ago,” Norris said, “there came 
into my hands a story entitled ‘ Blue Pearls,’ 
contributed by a young woman under the pen 
name of Gladys Ethel Olney. 

“As soon as I read the story I knew it was 
the work of a genius, Delighted beyond 
words with my find, I took it to the other 
members of the staff, who were just as en- 
thusiastic. 

“Then somebody blundered. The 
script was mixed up with some others and 
was sent back to the author with the fatal 
blue rejection slip. I moved heaven and 
earth to locate the author of ‘Blue Pearls.’ 
But I remembered only the pen name 2 
Olney and so my efforts were in vain.” 

After delivering his address Norris left at 
once to catch a train. After he had gone a 
shy littke woman who gave her name as Mrs. 
Gene O. Wierk approached the hostess. 

“Where has Mr. Norris gone? I would 
like to tell him that I am the writer of ‘ Blue 
Pearls,’ ” the woman “The rejection 
of the manuscript, which I thought the best 
of anything I had done, was the death knell 
to my hopes of authorship.” 

The crowd gathered around and listened as 
Mrs, Wierk unfolded her tale of girlhood 
hopes and disillusionment, 

“When the manuscript of ‘Blue Pearls’ 
came back I figured I was a failure 
novelist and had better go to work and learn 
I never wrote another story,” 
trade of corset 


manu- 


said. 


as a 


some business. 
she said. “I learned the 
making. Eventually I married.” 

Norris was notified of the discovery of 
“Gladys Ethel Olney” and wired that he 
would return to Oakland to “take Mrs. 
Wierk in hand in hopes of reawakening the 
spark of genius that may be dormant but 
never dies.” 


Mrs. Wierk takes the affair with quiet 
resignation and continues to conduct her cor- 
set shop. — Oakland despatch. 

Better Stories Wanted. — The 
Dealer ( New Orleans ) says : 


Double 
In our June 
issue (1921 ), exactly one year ago by the 
calendar, we sent out a plea for the short 
story in an editorial which THE WRITER 
seemed to find timely and pertinent enough 
to reprint in full. Today, despite the fact 
that we have had in the interval the oppor- 
tunity of reading for publication 
some thousand or more “ stories” by writers 
scattered throughout the English scribbling 
world, we are in much the same, if not a more 
deplorable, predicament than at that hour. 
What is the difficulty? Why is the product 
of the essay, critical, article, and poem market 
of such a noticeably higher grade than that 
of the short story? Well-conceived, 
wrought, well-rounded poems and 
come in to us by almost every mail. 
conceived, well-wrought, 


possible 


‘ 


well- 
articles 
A well- 
well-rounded short 
Perhaps this smacks 
of the fastidious, but if authors only half rea- 
lized with what eagerness and gusto the edi- 
tor attacks his morning’s batch of manu- 
scripts in search of a printable story, they 
would know that he is more anxious to buy 
than they are to sell, arguing, of course, that 
it is sound craftsmanlike work, done to the 
need of his medium. 

The trouble is that the literary artist to- 
day simply will not sweat, as Goethe had it ; 
will not take the pains that make for good 
craftsmanship ; will not digest before elimi- 
nating ; will not bother to perfect his work 
as Flaubert did, Henry 
He or she is too clever, too sophisti- 
well-baked for such sophomoric 
And the result the reader knows. 


story has yet to arrive. 


or Stevenson, or 
James. 
cated, too 
precision. 

Real People for Characters in Fiction. — 
Gladys E, Johnson, author of “ Wind Along 
the Waste,” says: “People have asked me 
often if writers use real people for characters, 
I can only answer for myself and say that lt 
seldom do, never in their entirety. A quaint 
trick of speech borrowed from one person, a 
little twist of the eyebrows or mouth from 
another, some little idiosyncrasy annexed 
from a third, and you have a ‘human’ char- 
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acter quite as plausible as a real person and 
not nearly so dangerous. It is risky business, 
using a living person. While intending no 
offence, you are liable to give it, and editors 
are wary of libel suits. One such suit against 
you would scare editors away from your 
work for a long time. Then, too, it is taking 
advantage of a person who cannot strike 
back ; too much like choosing weapons with 
which your adversary has no skill.” — San 
Francisco Chronicle. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WRITER.] 


Percy Byssue SuHettey. Llewelyn Powys. Cen- 
tury for July. 

Back To SHAKSPERE. Illustrated. Kenneth Mac- 
gowan. Century for July. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUstRATOR. VII. — Getting 


Arrested. Joseph Pennell. Century for July. 
Booxs aND AvtToGRAPH LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 
Illustrated. Harry B. Smith. Scribner’s for July. 


Tue ‘SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT AMERICAN DRAMA. 


Arthur Hobson Quinn. Scribner’s for July. 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION AND THE REPRODUCTIVE 
Arts. Illustrated. James B. Carrington. Scrib- 
ner’s for July. 

Tre Practica, Sipe oF Writinc. V.— Seeing a 
Manuscript Through the Press. Robert Cortes 
Holliday. Bookman for July. 

An Epitor1at ApventurRE Story. Trumbull 
White. Bookman for July. 

AvuTHORS AND ApDveERTISING. Frank Swinnerton, 
Bookman for July. 

Spotticut or Fame. John Erskine. Bookman 
for July. 

Tue Literary Spotiticut. X.— Mary Johnston. 
With a Caricature by William Gropper. Bookman 


for July. 
Percy 

Slaughter. 
Tue 

Beach. 


ByssHE SHELLEY, 1822-1922. 
North American Review for July. 
ENGLISH SENTIMENTALISTS. Joseph Warren 
North American Review for July. 

Our Literary Garspace-Can. Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. North American Review for July. 

Tue Founpinc or Main Street—II. Stanley T. 
Williams. North American Review for July. 

A Master ENGRAVER ON ( Rudolph 


Gertrude 


Woop 


Ruzicka ). Illustrated. Frank Weitenkampf. Arts 
& Decoration for July. 
Josern Conrav anp His Art. George Herbert 


Clarke. Sewanee Review for July. 
PERSONAL MEMORIES OF 
Katharine Tynan. 
SHELLEY. 


Joun Butter YEAtTs. 


Double Dealer for July. 
Harriet Monroe. 


Poetry for June. 









THE Supreme LITERARY 
PERSISTS. 


ILLUSION 
Current Opinion for July. 

Tue Country oF RuskIN AND WorpswortH. W. 
C. Collingwood. Landmark for June. 

America’s Literary Stars. With portraits of Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, Eugene O’Neill, Sherwood An- 
derson, Willa Sibert Cather, Robert Frost. 
James Branch Cabell. Literary Digest for 


AND Wuy It 


and 


July 22. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The degree of Litt D. has been conferred 
upon Booth Tarkington by DePauw Univer- 
sity. Mr. Tarkington’s father, Judge 
Tarkington, of Indianapolis, is the oldest liy- 
ing graduate of DePauw. 

The German Reiciastag has passed a bill ac- 
cording the same copyright protection to 
American authors that is accorded to German 
authors in the United States. 


John 


The Belgian government has bought Caillou- 
quibique, the country place of Emile Ver- 
haeren, and will convert it into a museum, as 
a memorial to the poet. 


Case Guida, the Florentine home of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, is to be pre- 
served as a memoriai to the two poets by the 
Browning Society of Florence. 

Walt Whitman’s kouse on Mickle street, 
Camden, N. J., is to be preserved as a shrine 
by the city of Camden, and will be the deposi- 
tory of many Whitinan relics. 

The committee of award for the John Bill- 
ings Fiske prize in poetry, awarded each year 
to an undergraduate of the University of 
Chicago, has given the 1922 prize to Bertha 
Ten Eyck James for a group of poems, en- 
titled “ Through the Year.” 

Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, of Balti- 
more, has been awarded the John Newbery 
medal by the American Library Association, 
for his book, “ The Story of Mankind,” con- 
sidered “the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children” written 
during the past year. The medal was do- 
nated by Frederick G. Melcher, of New York, 
who calls it the “ John Newbery” medal in 
honor of a famous London bookseller of the 
eighteenth century, who probably was the first 
publisher to give special attention to books 
and reading for children. 
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The Alfred A. Knopf annual prize has been 
awarded for 1922 to Charles A. Wagner for 
a volume of verse. This prize is awarded 
each year by Mr. Knopf, who is a graduate 
of the class of 1912 of Columbia College, to 
the undergraduate at Columbia whose work 
is deemed most worthy, and consists of the 
publication of the work. 

The Centaur Book Shop, 1224 Chancellor 
street, Philadelphia, announces the publication 
of a series of bibliographies of modern 
American Authors, the first being a “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Joseph Hergesheimer,” 
compiled by H. L. R. Swire, with an intro- 
duction by Mr, Hergesheimer. 

“William De Morgan and His Wife,” by 
A. M. Stirling, is published by Henry Holi 
& Co. 

The “ Personal Experiences of a Cub Re- 
porter,” by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has 
been brought out by George Sully & Co. 

“Walt Whitman in Mickle Street,” by 
Elizabeth Leavitt Keller, is published by Mit- 
chell Kennerley. 

“Types of the Essay,” by Benjamin A. 
Heydrick (Charles Scribner’s Sons ), gives 
examples from the works of Steele, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Stevenson. 
Holmes, Ruskin, and others, classified under 
the headings, The Personal Essay, The De- 
scriptive Essay, The Character Sketch, The 
Critical Essay, The Editorial Essay, and The 
Reflective Essay. 


Lamb, 


“Modern Essays and Stories,” by Frederick 
Houk Law ( The Century Company ), is an 
anthology of essays and short stories, divided 
into such classes as The Familiar Essay, The 
Legendary Story, The Biological Essay, The 
Story Essay, The Realistic Story, The Criti- 
cal Essay, and Poetic Prose. 

“Writing of Today,” selected and discussed 
by J. W. Cunliffe and Gerhard R. Lomer 
( The Century Company ), is a third and re- 
vised edition of a collection of newspaper and 
magazine writines, arranged as Descriptive 
Articles, Narrative Articles, Interviews and 
Personal Sketches, Expository and Editorial 
Articles, Humorous and Occasional Articles, 
Controversial Articles, Literary Criticisms, 
and Articles on Drama, Music, and Art. 


“A Manual of the Short Story Art,” by 
Glenn Clark, is pubiished by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“Thomas Hardy’s Dorset,” by R. Thurston 
Hopkins (D. Appleton & Co.), consists of 
sketches of the English countryside that forms 
the background of Hardy’s- novels, illustrated 
from photographs. 

“ Better Speech,” by Annie E. Polk ( The 
Century Company ) is a textbook on the cor- 
rect use of English. 

“British Criticisms of American Writers,” 
by William B. Cairns, covering the period 
from 1815 to 1833, is one of the publications 
in the University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature. 

“The Second Personal Singular, and Other 
Essays,” by Alice Meynell ( Oxford Univer- 
sity Press ), is a collection of literary essays 
on such subjects as Coventry Patmore, George 
Meredith, Johanna Bailey, and Sidney Dobel. 

Harcourt, Brace, & Co. have brought out 
more sketches by Lytton Strachey, under the 
title “Books and Characters; French and 
English,” containing studies of Racine, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Voltaire, Rousseau, and the 
poetry of William Blake. 

An appreciation of Marjorie Pickthall, by 
J. D. Logan, has been brought out by T. C. 
Allen & Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have published an 
appreciation of John Galsworthy, which will 
be sent free upon request. 

Dr, Frank Crane and William Griffith are 
to be the editors of Current Opinion, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. Edward J. Wheeler. 

Miss Lola Ridge has recently become the 
American editor of Broom, with an office at 
3 East Ninth street, New York. 

Sir George W. Prothero died in London, 
England, July 11, aged seventy-three. 

Dr. Edward J. Wheeler died at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., July 15, aged sixty-three. 

Mrs. Everard Cotes ( Sarah Jeannette Dun- 
can ) died at Ashlead, Surrey, England, July 
22, aged sixty years. 

Dr, Simon Nelson Patten died at Browns 
Mills, N. J., July 24, aged seventy years. 





